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The  untimely  death  of  Professor  Tan  Cowan  in  December  1990  robbed 
Scottish  history  of  one  of  its  most  energetic  and  enthusiastic  scholars. 
His  output  was  prolific,  and  the  fruits  of  his  research  deserve  to  be 
much  better  known,  especially  among  those  who  are  based  outside 
Scotland  and  do  not  have  ready  accesss  to  many  Scottish  journals.  This 
collection  of  twelve  of  his  most  important  pieces,  edited  by  his  long- 
time colleague  James  Kirk,  and  including  appreciations  of  Ian  Cowan, 
is  intended  to  present  some  of  his  scholarship  within  the  covers  of  a 
single  volume. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  a structured  monograph  on  the  medieval 
Scottish  church.  The  articles  which  it  contains  were  written  over  an 
academic  career  which  spanned  well  over  three  decades.  Inevitably, 
during  such  a period  new  information  comes  to  light,  a scholar’s  views 
may  be  refined,  a different  emphasis  may  be  thought  appropnate. 
Inevitably  also  in  a collection  of  this  kind,  there  is  an  element  of 
repetition,  both  of  general  points  and  of  specific  examples.  This  may 
well  stnke  the  reader  who  works  through  the  book  at  one  sitting,  but  it 
does  not  detract  from  the  evidence  presented,  nor,  despite  the  fact  that 
several  chapters  were  originally  written  over  thirty  years  ago,  is  the 
material  out  of  date,  so  firmly  based  is  it  on  original  records. 

The  book  is  mainly  about  ecclesiastical  orgamsation,  and  contains 
a wealth  of  detail.  The  names  of  some  of  the  panshes  referred  to  will 
probably  be  unfamiliar  to  many  readers,  but  this  need  not  affect  our 
assessment  of  the  overall  conclusions.  Most  of  the  chapters  deal,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  appropriation  of  parochial  revenues  to  religious 
houses,  secular  colleges,  and  cathedral  chapters;  in  many  cases,  not 
only  were  the  parsonage  teinds  annexed,  but  those  of  the  perpetual 
vicarage  as  well,  leaving  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  hands  of  a wretchedly 
paid  vicar-pensioner  whose  fixed  stipend  became  steadily  more 
inadequate  in  real  terms,  and  who  received  little  or  no  sympathy  from 
the  appropriator.  Ian  Cowan’s  judgement  on  the  system  is  harsh;  it  is 
evident,  he  says,  that  the  religious  corporations  who  so  assiduously 
annexed  parochial  revenues  thought  of  no  one  but  themselves;  but  even 
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free  parsonages  were  often  held  by  absentees  who  likewise  left  the  cure 
of  souls  in  the  hands  of  stipendiary  chaplains.  Tins  paints  the  late 
medieval  Scottish  church  in  very  dark  colours,  and  the  assessment  may 
be  too  severe.  Monasteries  and  other  corporate  bodies  could  not  annex 
churches  at  will,  at  least  after  the  twelfth  century;  they  had  to  persuade 
the  patron  to  give  them  the  nght  of  presentation,  and  had  to  convince 
bishops  and  their  chapters,  and  often  the  pope  too,  of  the  justice  of  their 
case.  We  should  not  take  at  face  value  the  tales  of  misery  put  forward 
by  monastenes  and  others,  nor  should  we  underestimate  the  degree  of 
solidarity  shown  by  the  upper  echelons  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
but  equally  we  should  remember  that  bishops  and  religious  houses  were 
frequently  in  bitter  conflict  with  each  other,  and  that  the  popes  of  the 
pre-Schism  period  were  no  pushovers.  The  medieval  church  itself  either 
did  not  see  the  dangerous  consequences  of  appropriations  or  else  chose 
to  disregard  them.  But  not  all  is  doom  and  gloom.  The  judicious 
chapter  on  church  and  society  in  the  fifteenth  century  offers  a balanced 
assessment  of  the  church’s  role  and  the  ways  it  impinged  on  local  life, 
not  only  in  terms  of  pastoral  work  but  also  as  a provider  of  educational 
opportunities  and  as  a patron  of  art,  especially  music. 

For  over  twenty  years  Ian  Cowan  was  a regular  visitor  to  the 
Vatican,  selecting  matenal  for  the  Ross  Fund  collection  of  microfilms 
which  is  housed  in  Glasgow.  This  material  offers  splendid 
opportunities  for  us  to  broaden  our  knowledge  of  the  Scottish  church, 
especially  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centunes,  and  his  volume 
gives  indications  of  what  can  be  done.  The  final  chapter,  dealing  with 
patronage  in  the  pre-Reformation  church,  demonstrates  the  complex 
disputes  which  could  arise,  even  in  humble  parochial  benefices,  through 
the  extensive  recourse  to  papal  provision  which  was  such  a feature  of 
the  penod,  and  for  which  the  evidence  has  long  lain  hidden  in  the 
Registers  of  Supplications,  a source  which  is  profitably  exploited  in 
several  chapters  of  this  book.  Use  of  papal  records  also  builds  up  our 
knowledge  of  the  more  remote  areas  of  Scotland,  which  are  in  the  main 
poorly  served  by  monastic  and  cathedral  cartulanes.  Recourse  to  the 
papal  cuna  by  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  was  rare  before 
the  Great  Schism,  but  became  much  more  frequent  thereafter.  The 
chapters  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  on  the  Highlands,  and  on  the 
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organisation  of  secular  cathedrals  show  the  potential  of  the  exploitation 
of  Vatican  material.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  surviving  Scottish 
sources,  it  can  clearly  be  used  to  enhance  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  northern  and  western  Scotland,  thereby  giving  us  an  insight  into  the 
state  of  the  whole  realm  rather  than  merely  of  its  lowland  districts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  unpublished  articles  were  found  among  Ian 
Cowan’s  papers  after  his  death,  but  the  bibliography  of  his  work  is 
ample  testimony  to  his  industry.  The  pieces  in  this  volume  constitute  a 
representative  selection  of  his  scholarly  output,  and  hopefully  will 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  Scottish  church  history,  not  only  among 
historians  of  Scotland  but  also  among  those  whose  knowledge  of  other 
countries  may  open  up  fresh  perspectives  on  our  understanding  of  the 
medieval  Scottish  church. 

A D M.  Barrell, 
The  Queen 's  University  of  BeJfasi 

Warriors  and  Priests:  The  History  of  the  Clan  Maclean  1300-1570. 
By  Nicholas  Maclean-Bnstol.  East  Linton,  Tuckwell  Press,  1995.  Pp. 
157  + 44  (appendices).  £19.95.  ISBN  1 898410  62  3 

At  157  pages,  this  book  is  a manageable  chunk  of  a new  three-volume 
history  of  the  Macleans  by  Nicholas  Maclean-Bnstol.  Written  by  a 
man  with  an  unnvalled  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Clann 
Ghill  ’Eathain,  it  is  (as  stated  on  the  boldly  illustrated  dustjacket)  the 
first  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Macleans  since  the  publication  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Maclean  Sinclair’s  Clan  Gillean  in  1899. 

The  approach  is  essentially  chronological:  after  explonng  its  early 
origins,  the  author  traces  the  history  of  the  clan  from  its  appearance  on 
the  western  seaboard  and  the  move  to  Mull,  through  the  rise  of  the 
different  branches  in  Coll  and  Tiree,  Ardgour,  Lochaber,  the  Outer  and 
Small  Isles,  Islay  and  Jura,  to  its  progress  up  the  Great  Glen 
Identification  of  their  eleventh-century  ancestor  Old  Dubhghall  with 
Scone,  and  the  claim  that  the  stone  was  brought  originally  from 
Dunstafifhage  (p.  2)  might  profitably  be  used  to  open  up  a whole  new 
angle  on  the  current  controversy  surrounding  the  Stone  of  Destiny! 
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